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the years in which it has been most noticed
have corresponded to some extent with
those in which the aurora borealis has
been exceptionally active on earth, some
have persuaded themselves that we wit-
ness from time to time displays of the
aurora in Venus. Others consider that
the general light of the stars, reflected
from the clouds and atmosphere of Venus,
is sufficient to account for this ghostly
glimmer. Others, have boldly suggested
some kind of phosphorescence of the
planet's surface. Newcomb pointed out
that the phenomenon is only seen in
the daytime or in bright twilight, and
rarely or never after dark, and dismissed
it as due to some unexplained optical
illusion. "Such an illumination," he says,
"would be far more easily seen by night
than by day,
because during
the day an ap-
pearance easily
seen at night
might be ef-
faced by the
light of the
sky. If, then,
the phenome-
non is real, why
is it not seen
when the cir-
cumstances are              THE VARYING PHASES
such that it should be most conspicuously
visible?"

Lowell, believing for other reasons that
the night side of Venus is covered with ice,
applied that theory to explain its elusive
glow. "If the night hemisphere of
Venus," he suggests, "be one vast Polar
sheet, we have there a substance able
to mirror the stars to a ghostlike gleam
which might be discernible even from our
distant post." So we have free choice of
conjectures in the matter.

The extraordinary brilliancy of the
planet's illumined surface is more easily
accounted for. Venus is so near the sun
as to receive about twice the amount of
light on its surface that we receive on
earth; it is also near to the earth, so that
the reflecting surface is large from its prox-
imity. It is brightest when it has ap-

proached so near the earth that its illu-
mined crescent occupies only one-fourth
of the area of the disc. But the bright-
ness of Venus is chiefly due to the nature
of the reflecting surface. Area for area,
Venus is five times as bright as Mercury,
although Mercury is far nearer to the source
of light.

It is estimated that Venus returns al-
most nine-tenths of the light which falls
upon its surface, being thus an even more
perfect reflector than white clouds, which
reflect little more than seven-tenths of the
light which they receive. This unusually
effective reflecting surface is the planet's
atmosphere. It was formerly believed that
Venus was wrapped in an envelope of clouds,
and that these gleamed in the sunlight
with such brilliancy as to distinguish this

planet above
all other stars
for brightness.
But it is now
known that,
bright as they
are, clouds are
yet not nearly
bright enough
to give the re-
flected light
which we re-
ceive from

OF VENUS AND  MERCURY    '

It was believed until recent years that
Venus rotated on its own axis in some-
what less than twenty-four hours, and
this view was supported by observations
which appeared to be very exact, though
more recent study seems to overthrow
them altogether. As early as the seven-
teenth century, Cassini distinguished a
bright spot on the planet's surface, and,
following its movements, concluded that
the day of Venus was of nearly the same
length as the terrestrial day. Towards
the end of the eighteenth century Schroter
came to a similar conclusion. He found
that one of the points of the planet's
crescent was blunted at intervals of rather
more than twenty-three hours, and con-
sidered that this effect was due to the
daily return of some mountainous eleva-
tion to that point.